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WAR AND THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. | period when the testimony to peace was held 


in its purity. We refer our readers, especially 
our young friends, to 3d volume of “Clark- 
son’s Portraiture” for further statements in 
this connection. 

In chapter 16th, 2d volume, they will also 
find interesting information, relative to the 


Thomas Clarkson, in his “Portraiture of 
Quakerism,” treating on the subject of War, 
adduces many evidences of the interesting 
fact, that in the first and second centuries, 
the testimony against all violence was held in 


pat pay Ee en origin or object of the institution of the Pass 


It appears to have been based perhaps equally | over Sapper and = deswiption’ of. its: many 


upon their seruples against uniting in the idol- | : , ; : 
ys ae caiaienl = an alin of | and singular ceremonies, which are still held 
' b rele ae ee d strictly observ 
those times, and upon their conviction that it | ea eae ated ae — 
‘was unlawful for Christians to fight. We ee a 


. . ' ° ; embers :— 
‘selected a few pages from Clarkson’s Portrai- _ 


ture, having been interested in observing,, ,” It will be said, that the military oath, 


that inthe stand made by the Society of| leh al mere Mee ne 


Friends against war, no new thing has hap-| annually, was full of idolatry ; that the Ro- 
pened. Weare only by the side of theearly | man standards were all considered as gods, 
Christians. But, while viewing this fact with | and had Divine honors paid to them by the 
interest, we may receive a cautionary lesson soldiery ; and that the ney ovary ae 
from the records of History, which, as given es ane Apne age —entler ope ser dhi 


: © siv<™ | standards, or placed in the midst of them in 
by Clarkson, shew, that “ while Christianity | a temple in the camp, were to be adored in 


remained pure, Christians declined the mili- | the same manner. Now these customs were in- 
we ; : - — 
‘tary profession, but as it became less pure, | tetwoven with the military service. No Roman 


: * ot? ; | soldier was exempted from them. It will be 
ar’ scruples against it became less, and when | urged, therefore, that no Christian could sub- 
it became corrupt, their scruples against it | mit to these services. ‘Indeed when a person 


ceased.” was suspected of being a Christian in those 
The pages we have selected, take in the | times, he was instantly taken to the altars to 
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sacrifice, it being notorious, that if he were | times, hindered Christians from entering into 
a Christian he would not sacrifice, though at | the armies, and compelled those, who were 
the hazard of his life. Is it not, therefore, | converted in them, to leave them, nothing is 
to be presumed that these idolatrous tests op-| more *.ae, than that the belief, that it was 
erated as the great cause, why Christians re- | unlawful for Christians to fight, occasioned 
fused to enter into the army, or why they | an equal abhorrence of a military life. One 
left it when converted, as described in the | of the first effects, which Christianity seems 
former section ? to have produced upon its first converts, 

That these tests operated as a cause, we must | when it was pure and unadulterated, and un- 
allow. And let this be considered as an insu-| mixed with the intepretations of political 
perable argument against those, who contend | men, was a persuasion, that it became them, in 
that there were Christian soldiers in those | obedience to the Divine commands, to ab- 
times, for no Christian could submit to such | stain from all manner of violence, and to be- 
idolatrous homage; but, if so, no Christian | come dist'nguishable as the followers of peace, 


could be a soldier. We find accordingly from A'thenagoras, and - 


That these tests must have operated as a| other early writers, that the Christians of bis 
cause, we may iufer from the history of Mar- | time, abstained, when they were struck, from 
inus. Marinus, according to Eusebius, wasa| striking again, and that they carried their 
man of family and fortune, and an officer in | principles so far, as even to refuse t» go to 
a legion, which, in the year 260, was sus-| law with those who injured them. We find 
toined at Caesarea of Palestine. One of the| also, from the same Athenagoras, and from 
centurion’s rods happened to become vacant | Theophilus Antiochenus, Tatian, Minucius 
in this legion, and Marinus was appointed to | Felix and others, that they kept away from 
it. But just at this moment another, nextto| the shows of the gladiators. This they did, 
him in rank, acccused him before the tribu- | not only because these shows were cruel, but 
nal of being a Christian, stating, that “the | because, as Theophilus says, “lest we should 
laws did not allow a Christian, who refused | become partakers of the murders committed 
to sacrifice to the emperors, to hold any dig-| there.” A similar reason is also given by 
nity in the army.” Achzus, the judge, asked | Athenagoras on this occasion: “ Who is 
Marinus if it was true, that he had become a | there, says he, that does not prize the shows 
Christian. He acknowledged it. Three} of thegladiators, which your emperors make 
hours were then allowed him to consider, | for the people? But we, thinking that there 
whether he would sacrifice or die. When | is very little difference whether a man be the 
the time was expired, he chose the latter. In- | author or spectator of murder, keep away 
deed, so desirous were the early Christians of | from all such sights.” And here it may be 
keeping clear of idolatry in every shape, that | observed, that the gladiators themselves were 
they avoided every custom that appeared in | generally prisoners of war, or reputed enemies, 
the least degree connected with it. Thus | and that the murder of these was by public 
when a largess was given in honor of the em- | authoritv, and sanctioned, as in war, by the 
perors, L. Septimius Severus the father, and | state. Now what conclusion are we to draw 
M. Aurelius Caracalla the son, a solitary sol- | from these premises? Can we think it possi- 
dier, as we learn from Tertullian, was seen | ble, that those, who refused to strike again, 
carrying the garland, which had been given | or to go to law with those who injured them, 
him on that occasion, in his hand, while the | and who thought an attendance at the gladi- 
rest wore it upon their heads. On being in- | atorial spectacles criminal on the principle, 
terrogated by the commander, why he re- | that he who stood by was a murderer, though 
fused wearing it, he replied, that* he had|the murder was sanctioned by law, should 
become a Christian. He was immediately | not have an objection to the military service, 
punished before the army, and sent into pri-| on the principle, that it was unlawful to fight ? 
son. What became of him afterwards is not| Inshort, the belief’ of the unlawfulness of 
related. But it must be clear, if he lived | war was universal among Christians in those 
and cherished his Christian feelings, that,| times. Every Christian writer of the second 
when the day of the renewal of his oath, or of'| century, who notices the subject, makes it un- 
the worshipping of the standards, or of any | lawful for Christians to bear arms. And if 
sacrifice in the camp, should arrive, he would | the Christian writers of this age were of this 
have refused these services, or abandoned his | opinion, contrary to all their sentiments be- 
profession. fore their conversion, and wholly from their 

But though unquestionably the idolatrous knowledge of Divine truths, why should not 
serviccs, required of the soldiers of those others, who had a common nature with these, 
be impressed, on receiving the same truths in 

*The priests wore the garland, when they sacri-|@ similar manner? And so undoubtedly 
ficed to the Heathen gods. they were. Andas this belief was univer- 
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sal among the Christians of those times, so it| already enrolled with Christ. I cannot 
operated with them as an impediment to a| fight.” 

military life, quite as much as the idolatry,! Dion said, “Consider then thy youth, and 
that was counected with it, of which the fol-| bear arms. The profession of arms becomes 
lowing instances, in opposition to that of Mar-|a young man.” Maximilian replied, “ My 
inus, may suffice. | arms are with the Lord. I cannot fight for any 

The first case I propose to mention shall | earthly consideration, I am now a Chris- 
be, where there was an objection to entering | tian.” 
into the military service upon this principle.| Dion, the proconsul, said, “ Among the life- 
Aud here, I apprehend, none can be more in| guards of our masters Dioclesian and Maxi- 
point than that of Maximilian, as preserved} mian, and Constantius and Maximus, there 
in the acts of Ruinart. are Christian soldiers, and they fight.” Maxi- 

Maximilian, having been brought before | milian answered, ‘“ They know best what is ex- 
the tribunal, in order to be enrolled asa sol-| pedient for them, but I am a Christian, and it 
dier, Dion, the proconsul, asked him his name. | is unlawful to do evil.” 

Maximilian, turning to him, replied, “* Why} Dion said, “Take thy arms. Despise 
wouldst thou know my name? I am aChris-; not the profession of a soldier, Jest thou 
tian, and cannot fight.” perish miserably.” “ But I shail not perish, 

Then Dion ordered him to be enrolled,|says Maxamilian; and if I should leave 
and when he was enrolled, it was recited out | this world, my soul will live with Christ the 
of the register, that he was five feet ten inches | Lord.” 
high. Immediately after this, Dion bade the Dion then ordered his name to be struck 
officer mark him. But Maximilian refused | from the roll, and, when this was done, he 
to be marked, still asserting that he was a| proceeded, ‘‘ Because, out of thy rebellious 
Christian. Upon which Dion instantly re-| spirit, thou hast refused to bear arms, thou 
plied, “ Bear arms, or thou shalt die.” shalt be punished according to thy deserts 

To this. Maximilian answered, “I can-| for an example to others.” And then he 
not fight, if I die. Iam nota soldier of this | delivered the following sentence: “ Mixamil- 
world, but a soldier of God.” Dion then | ian, because thou hast with a rebellous spirit 
said, ““ Who has persuaded thee to behave | refused to bear arms, thou art to die by the 
thus ?” Muximilian answered, “My own|sword.” Maximilien replied, “ Thanks be to 
mind, and he who called me.” Dion then | God.” 
spoke to his father, and bade him persuade He was twenty years, three months, and 
his son. But his father observed, that his | seventeen days old; and when he was led to the 
son knew his own mind, and what it was best | place of execution, he spoke thus ; “ My dear 
for him to do. brethren, endeavor with all your might that 

After this had passed, Dion addressed Max- | it nay be your portion to see the Lord, and 
imilian again in these words, “ Take thy arms, | that he may give you such a crown ;” and 
and receive the wark.” “I fean receive, says | then, with a pleasant countenance, he said to 
Maximilian, no such mark. I have already | his father, “Give the executioner the sol- 
the mark of Christ.” Upon which Dion said, | dier’s coat thou hast gotten for me, and when 
“T will send thee quickly to thy Christ.”|I shall receive thee in the company of the 
“Thou mayest do so, said Maximilian, but | blessed martyrs, we may also rejoice together 
the glory will be mine.” with the Lord.” 

Dion then bade the officer mark him. But| After this he suffered. His mother Pom- 
Maximilian still persisted in refusing, and | peiana obtained his body of the judge, and 
spoke thus: “ Icannot receive the mark of this | conveyed it to Carthage, and buried it near 
world, and if thou shouldst give me the mark, | the place where the body of Cyprian the 
I will destroy it. It will avail nothing. 1| Martyr lay. And thirteen days after this 
am a Christian, and it is not lawful for me to | his mother died, and was buried in the same 
wear such a mark about my neck, when I| place. And Victor, his father, returned to 
have received the saving mark of the Lord | his habitation, rejoicing and praising God, 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God,|that he had sent before such a gift to the 
whom thou knowest not, who died to give us} Lord, himself expecting to follow after. 
life, and whom God gave for our sins. Him I shall only observe, upon this instance, 
all we Christians obey. Him we follow as| that it is nearly pure and unmixed, or that 
the restorer of our life, and the author ofour| it is but little connected with idolatrous cir- 
salvation.” cumstances, or rather, that the unlawfulness 

Dion instantly replied to this, “ Take thy | of fighting was principally urged by Maximil- 
arms, and receive the mark, or thou shalt | ian asa reason against entering upon a mili- 
suffer a miserable death.” “But I shall] tary life. Let us now find a case, where, 
not perish, said Maximilian. My name is! when a person was converted in the army, he 
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left it, pleading this principle, as one among 
others, for his dereliction of it. 

Marcellus was a centurion in the legion 
called “Trajana.” Ono a festival, given in 
honor of the birth day of Galerius, he threw 
down his military belt at the head of the le- 
gion, and in the face of the standards, declared 
with a loud voice, that he would no longer 
serve in the army, for that he lad become a 
Christian. “I hold in detestation, said he, 
addressing himself to all the soldiers, the 
worship of your gods: gods, which are made 
of wood and stone, gods which are deaf and 
dumb.” So far Marcellus, it appears, seems 
to have been influenced in his desertion of a 
military life by the idolatry connected with it. 
But let us hear him farther on this subject. 
“It is not lawful, says he, for a Chr stian, 
who is the servant of Christ the Lord, to bear 
arms for any earthly consideration.” After a 
delay of more than three months in prison 
after this transaction, which delay was 
allowed for the purpose of sparing him, he 
was brought beiore the prefect. There he 
had an opportunity of correcting his former 
expressions. But as he persisted in the same 
sentiments he suffered. It is remarkable, 
that almost immediately after his execution, 
Cassian, who was the notary to the same 
legion, refused to serve any longer, by pub 
licly throwiog his pen and accompt-book 
upon the ground, and declaring, at the same 
time, that the sentence of Marcellus was un 
just. When taken up by the order of Au- 
relianus Agricolanus, he is described by the 
record, preserved by MRuinart, to have 
avowed the same sentiments as Marcellus, 
and, like him to have suffered death. 

It may not be necessary, perhaps, to cite 
any other instances, as opposed to that of 
Marinus, to the point in question. But, as 
another occure which may be related in tew 
words, I will just mention it in this place. 
Martin, of whom Sulpicius Severus says 30 
much, had been bred to the profession of 
arms, but, on his conversion to Christianity, 
declined it. In the answer which he gave to 
Julian the Apostate for his conduct on this 
occasion, we find him making use only of 
these words, “ I am a Christian, and therefore 
I cannot fight.” 

Now this answer of Martin is detached 
from all notions of idolatry. The unlawful. 
ness of fighting is given as the only motive 
for his resignation. And there is no doubt, 
that the unlawfulness of fighting was as much 
a principle of religion in the early times of 
Christianity, as the refusal of sacrifice to the 
Heathen gods; and that they operated 
equally to prevent men from entering into 
the army, and to drive them out of it on their 
conversion. Indeed these principles gener- 
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ally went together, where the profession of 
arms presented itself as an occupation for a 
Christian. He, who refused the profession 
on account of the idolatry connected with it, 
would have refused it on account of the un- 
lawfulness of fighting. And he, who refused 
it on account of the guilt of fighting, would 
have refused it on account of -the idolatrous 
services it required. Both and each of them 
were impediments, in the early times of Chris- 
tianity, to a military life.” 


08. + 


Crargssoro’ N. J., 2d Mo, 19, 1872. 

To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer :— 
Looking over some manuscripts of my be- 
loved father, with whom some of you have in 
days past taken sweet counsel, I notice a 
journal of 2 religious visit to the Western 
country in 1820-21. Thinking it might be 
interesting to some readers of the Inéedligen- 
cer I have transcribed a part of it. 

I also find the following passage in his hand- 
writing :— 

Seventh Month 16, 1864.—This day I am 
eighty-four years of age. I awoke out of my 
slumber with my mind clothed witb a grate- 
ful sense of the kindness and love of God in 
preserving my life to this great age, and still 
feeling my soul filled with the adorable 
riches of His grace and goodness more oft 
than the morning. Oh, what shall I render 
tv Him for His unmerited goodness in watch- 
ing over me from my childhood, and preserv- 
ing me from the many snares, temptations, 
and delusions of the enemy. A. J. P. 
ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN 

COUNTRY 
BY AMOS PEASLEK. 
12rn of 12rH Mo. 1820. 

This morning I took leave of my dear wife 
and tender children iv much heartfelt tender- 
ness, being enabled to raise our humble peti- 
tions to the Throne of Grace for protection 
and preservation: and having my dear 
friend, Samuel Craft, for a vompanion, we 
rode to Philadelphia and lodged with our kind 
friend Benjamin Johnson, and 4th day 13th 
attended 12th Street Meeting, which was 
comfortable in a good degree ; from thence 
leaving the city and having our beloved 
friends, Charles Osborn and James Payne in 
our company, we journeyed forward by the 
way of Lampeter, attended their meeting on 
first-day the 17th, where the gentle hint was 
given “break up your fallow ground and 
sow not among thorns” with a pressing invi- 
tation to a more thorough work, and the 
meeting ended to solid satisfaction. From 
thence we travelled by way of little York 
and Monallen over the Allegheny Mountains 
upon the National turnpike, and attended 
Sandy Hill Meeting on First day 24th, where 
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the watchword was given, “ Be watchful and 
strengthen the things that remain which are 
ready to die.” Second-day at Centre and 
3rd, day the 26th, we attended Providence 
Monthly Meeting, a time of enlargement in 
the love of the Gospel, and tarried at Sam 

uel Copes and had a precious opportunity in 
the family; the dear parents appeared as pil- 
lars in the Church. Fourth-day attended 
Redstone Meeting and had a close searching 
testimony to the relief of my own mind. 
Fifth-day we attended Westland Monthly 
Meeting, where ability was graciously fur- 
nished to divide the Word to the severdl 
classes present, and a Heavenly watering 
time it proved. Sixth day appointed a meet: 
ing at Pike Run, in the early part of which I 
was reduced to great poverty of Spirit, and felt 
my own utter inability as a map, to preach 
the Gospel, but at length the “ word of Life” 
was given and my way opened to point out 
the qualification of Gospel ministry and Di- 
vine worship as standing not in the will, 
power, arts or parts of man; but in the power 
of Him who “opens and none can shut, and 
shuts and none can open.” Dined at David 
Graviss’, 7th day, 30th, rode 26 miles to the 
head of Wheeling, and had a meeting with a 
few Friends and others, and though the life of 
true religion seemed almost lost, yet ability was 
given to sound an alarm among them and to 
hold forth the invitation of the Gospel to 
those that appeared scattered as sheep without 
a shepherd. The first of the First month, 
1821, we rode to Wheeiing. Third day crossed 
the Ohio river, and on Fourth-day attended 
Concord Meeting to solid satisfaction ; Fifth- 
day we attended Short Creek Meeting and 
lodged at dear Jonathan Taylor's. Sixth- 
day at York and Seventh-day at Smithfield 
Meetings, all of which were favored seasons, 
especially the latter, when Christ, the Way, 
the Truth and the Life as the Eternal sub- 
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Forker, a very goodly young man, bore me 
company to John Battens in Salem Quarter. 
On Third-day we attended meeting at Sandy 
Spring, Fourth-day at Salem, both of which 
were open satisfuctory opportunities. We 
dined at Jobn Street’s, and in the afternoon 
visited the widow and the fatherless to satis- 
faction, lodged at Robert French’s. -Fifth- 
day at New Garden, a very crowded mecting, 
and a portion of Scripture was given me to 
comment upon. “This is a faithful saying 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners of 
whom | am chief,” and salvation by Christ 
was proclaimed to the chiefest of sinners, and 
consolation was vouchsafed to the mourners 
in Zion ; lodged again at our dear friend 
John Battens with whose family we had a 
precious opportunity. Our hearts were indeed 
directed unto the love of God and unto the 
patient waiting for Christ. My friend Allen 
Forker having returned home, my heloved 
friend Robert French, oore me company and 
on Sixth day we had a meeting at Augusta, 
when the spring of Gospel was renewedly 
opened and the glorious doctrines therof were 
declared; put up at Jacob Hall’s, with whose 
precious family we had a religious opportu- 
nity to good satisfaction. On 7th day had 
a small meeting at Franklin among a few 
Friends and others, and the testimony of 
Truth went forth with clearness and good 
demonstration. On First day attended meet- 
ing at New Lisbon, and had hard work ; 
Second-day at Elk Run, Third-day at Car- 
mel, both of which were times of enlargement 
in the love of the Gospel, and Fourth day 
had a meeting with a few Friends and 
others near Georgetown, where the language 
was given me to comment upon “ There isa 
Spirit in man and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth, them an understanding,” show- 
ing that this Divine inspiration or revelation 


stance was exalted over all types and shad-| of God to man is the beginning of the new 
ows, and the Blessed Truth reigned over all. | Creation of God in the heart of man,—the 


First-day,at Cross Creek, the word was given, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God,” showing that it is not by bread 
alone which is the staff of life, but as said Da- 
vid, “thy rod and thy staff they comfort me ;” 
and agaio, “before I was afflicted I went as- 
tray, but now love I thy law, yea I will sing 
of Mercy and of Judgment,” and it was a 
time of living encouragement to some who 
were under the humbling hand of afflictive 
dispensations. We dined at William Fork- 
ers, and many of the neighbors coming in we 
had a quiet solemn opportunity, not easily to 
be forgotten and lodged at Joseph Hovsons. 





| 
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| asks, “ Js this contraction ?” 


foundation and top sione of all true religion. 
<sennsiapinalaaiaaiat 


AN ANSWER. 


Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer :— 

Your correspondent of the Santee Agency 
refers to the “frost cracks,” found in the 
earth and in ice, during intense cold, and 
It is. He then 
adds: “ One would suppose there could be 
very little difference in the temperature of 
soil when frozen two or more feet deep.” 
Here is the trouble. Why should not the 
mass of earth frozen, at a temperature of 32°, 
and afterward exposed to that of zero, or 20° 


From this place my companion, Samuel Craft, | below, be reduced to the same temperature, 
left me to visit some of his relations, and A!len | just as any other body would? I have often 
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been surprised to find how few of the intel- 
ligent and reflective seem to recognize this | 
obvious fact. 
temperature of frozen earth and ice is de- | 

ndent on the same law as that of other 
ities and that they contract in a direct 
ratio to their reduced temperature; the ex- 
planation is easy. 

Frost cracks occur in frozen earth, in the 
ice of ponds or streams, and in the ice crust 
which often forms on the snow. The latter 
has fallen most within my observation, and 
affords the most satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

A deep snow has fallen, followed sooner or 
later by light rain, at a temperature just low 
enough to freeze it inte a hard, icy crust over 
the snow, say 25°. The crust must then 
have a degree of contraction or condensation, 
corresponding with 25° on the scale. A sud- 
den change takes place, and the mercury 
drops down 10° below zero—35°. But the 
temperature of the ice-crust has gone down 
to the same pvint, and it must cvntract ac- 
cordingly. 

The ice field has its fixed points, trees, 
rocks, fences, but the Jaw of contraction is 
inexorable; it must either part from its 
moorings, or suffer disruption. 

This is not a city phenomenon, but is of 
very frequent occurrence in the country, 
under favorable conditions. Where the con- 
tinuous field is sufficient, the fissure may ex- 
tend a quarter or a half mile, or even more. 
If the crust is heavy, the crashing sound pro- 
duced by the rupture may be heard to a great 
distance. Often the ear can distinctly fol 
low the fizsure as it runs across the field. In 
travelling at night, I have sometimes noticed 
such sounds to occur in every direction around 
me, almost continuously; and even when 
lying in bed. 

The question of the temperature of ice has 
a practical bearing. Many consider that. ice 
is iceno more. Now A.and B. have each an 
ice-house capable of containing 5,000 cubic 
feet of ice. A. has his house filled when the 
temperature of the air and ice is near the 
melting point, say 30°. B. has his house 
filled with the temperature down to zero, 
Now what will be the effect of this difference 
of temperature on the keeping of the ice? 
The oue is already near to the melting point 
on the scale; the other is 30° below, and the 
process of warming 5,000 cubic feet of ice 
from zero up to 50°, is one of slow and diffi. 
cult accomplishment. It would be an in. 
' structive calculation, how much latent heat 
would be needed to liquify the ice in A’s house, 
and toshow how much more would be required 
for B's. Let the ice-dealers cypher it out. 

2d mo., 1872. E. M. 


Assuming as facts, that the | 
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UNCONGENIALITY. 


Perhaps the most vast discomfort, not to 
say misery, endured in this world, consists in 
enforced companionship. Millions of people 
will rise to-morrow morning who will have to 
pass the day with companions who are pro- 
foundly uncongenial to them. And the worst 
of itis that uncongeniality is a thing which 
goes on deepening and widening. 

Is there any remedy to be found for this 
evil? I think possibly there may be. I 
think that a person may by thought encour- 
age and develop congeniality. A third part, 
at least, of uncongeniality depends upon 
misunderstanding; aud that misunderstanding 
depends upon an insufficiency of imagination 
which prevents your looking at other people 
from the point of view from which they look 
at themselves. That this theory is not far 
wrong seems to me clear from the fact that 
great men endowed with high powers of im- 
agination, and large affectionate sympathies, 
suffer so much less from the real or supposed 
uncongeniality of those who surround them 
than other and commoner people do. It is 
the narrow-minded, fastidious person who 
suffers most from uncongeniality. * * It 
is the peculiar property of genius to evolve 
congeniality in all those with whom it comes 
in contact. Genius discovers what is the 
prime moving power, the causa causans, as 
the metaphysicians would say, in each indi- 
vidual character. It touches that source of 
affection and sympathy with the magic wand 
of affectionate imagination; and from the 
most unpromising rock there comes forth an 
out urst of congeniality which cannot in its 
full flow he educed by meaner and less potent 
hands. But all persons might do something 
in this direction ; and, depend upon it, when 
you find persons difficult to live with, and 
thoroughly uncongenial to you, it is that you 
have failed to discover and to appeal to 
those primeval and better elements of their 
characters, whic would yield pleasant fruits 
to an intelligent cultivation of congeniality 
on your part.—Arthur Helps. 


————- Oo 


Every wise man will allow others the 
same liberty of thinking which he desires 
they should allow bi; and will no more in- 
sist on their ew racing his opinions than he 
would have 2 insist on his embracing 
theirs. He tars with those who differ from 
him, and oviy asks him with whom he de- 
sires to unite in love that single question. “ Is 
thine heart right, as my heart is with thy 
heart?” No man can choose for, or prescribe 
to, another. But every man must follow the 
dictates of his own conscience, in simplicity 
and godly sincerity.—John Wesley. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. whole current of my thoughts was to and of 


I always read with much interest, in the thee, and ere I was aware, in a full feeling of 
Intelligencer, that which is published under ae = ree ee = 
the head of “ Local Information,” because i guide you rong balmy climes of rest, will 
thereby obsin some knorledge how it ars| fay you by the silver steams cromned with 
heritage, which to me is oft-times a source of hlcoenin po Pose eS acto ee ~ 
encouragement, and suppose it may be equally killing theo anmen” tats ms sonia that 
so to some other minds. With this feeling,| J+) such views as mine are of God and His 
I would state that the Western Quarter! : 

Mesting was held at the usual *. " the i. co — we ™ 
an a ° rue which condemns the joyful in heart. 

yom aon a)” = — = - I find continually, occasion to praise God 
attendance of members, and usa the =e pr see or of Hits boandiems 
neighborhood. Several ministering Friends, ee sept = a 7 = 
from other quarters were in attendance, who|;, the vast ca ales for enlemmans a, 
all took part in the speaking exercises of the| ,i+} Pe hath domed Hie cane san 
meeting, as well as some of our own members. | j¢ pain racks my frame, I know it will we 
shocapueotall dee" obama? ——- limited in its duration, for with the body it 


ing me of the Apostolic testimony or injunction will pase away. With pleasuse [ lock upon 
‘‘if any thing is revesled to him that sitteth the gelian crane ane Mane See ae. Se 


; . = beauty of its covering; I inhale its fragrance 
by, let the first hold his peace. ' and thank Him for the grateful odor. I look 
The young men were very feelingly and 


: upon the flower, and remember “God so 
appropriately addressed upon the subject of} .jothed the grass of the field.” Surely re- 
using the sacred name in a light and thought- ligion consists not in gloom, in separations, 
less manner, which in connection with what in hiding ourselves from our own flesh 
had been said, introduced the meeting} what makes our peace? Upon whet baile 
into a sweet and precious solemnity ; indeed, does peace of mind rest? Performance of 
the adiana of hse a Se duties; cheerful compliance with, and a 
us aud uuder this blessed feeling, on the bended | , nt submission to the requirements of 
knee, the Divine Father was thanked for the — q 


Truth, 
unmerited favor. It was surely a meeting to : stl will . 
Se eee W.B All things beautiful will grow up io a 


j oii | mind thus trained. “Joy and gladness will 

Octorara, 2d mo., 17, 1872. be found thereia, and sorrow and sighiog 
oe ae will flee away.” “The wilderness aud the 
solitary place will be glad for them, and the 


Gj Terapoos | desert will rejoice and blossom like the rose.” 


The great Law Giver gave the command 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. to pray without ceasing and I acknowledge 
weer. ——=| it to be a reasonable injunction, as implying 
I am diffident as to exposing my opinions, | the cultivation of a prayerful spirit, uoder 
and I stamp them no higher than “such as| which preserving influeuce we can transact 
I have give I unto thee.” When we parted,| all the concerns of life in a manner well 
I wanted to go home with thee, but I thought | pleasing in the Divine sight. But I do not 
I recognized a condition of mind which| remember in connection with this injunction, 
would make thee want to rest in solitary | any directions as to the bodily posture to be 
places rather than have the companionship | observed. We may therefore infer it is of 
of thy friends. no consequence, and to make some one pos- 
Well, this is sweet at times, and I think it| ture necessary, would, in fact, nullify the 
does us good. There is a time to commune | solemn cymmand, “ pray without ceasing.” 
with our own hearts and be still, but, my} In reference to public prayer, if the spirit 
friend, if indulged in too much, the fruits (if| of supplication rests upon an assembly, and 
any mature) can be but poor; too often un-| under its influence, some one feeling com- 
wholesome, harsh and ungrateful. The! missioned to be as mouth for the people, 
brighter the sun the more luscious the fruit. | kneels, may we not believe there is safety in 
It is only under a tropical sky that we find | leaving others to manifest through whatever 
the golden orange and tke rich pine in its| form may best accord with their measure of 
full perfection. As I parted from thee and | devotional feeling, their participation in the 
conversed with others on local incidents, the | act, or their recognition of the covering with 


——— a 
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which the meeting has been blessed. The | “not simply cared for, but cured.” Thus, at 


form is surely a non-essential, but let every |that early day recognizing insanity as a 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind and curable disease. 


act without let or hindrance, and may charity : . ‘ 
be so exercised toward all that the true badge The hospital was at first kept poten eon 
of discipleship will be our bond of union. house in Market Street above Fifth, Phil- 


Divine love is above all forms and cere: | adelphia, and the first patient was admit- 
monies, and if allowed free course in its work-| ted 2d month 11th, 1752. In 1756, the in- 


ings, esr , all nations, es sane were removed to the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pgues and peoples in one universal a ' = ge 

of glory Me God in the highest, on earth pital, at Eighth and Pine Streets, and they 
peace and good will to men.” I want this continued to occupy different portions of that 
to be the prevailing feeling among us as a| building until the firstday of 1841, when 


people. they were transferred to the new building 


STEANG? INMETTITOUNGED | erected for their accommodation—now “the 
FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. Department for Females”—on the west side 
of the Schuylkill river. 


“ This, building accommodated all the in- 
sane under the care of the Institution, sill its 
crowded state led to the erection of an entire- 
| ly new structure on the same grounds, and 
to the subsequent separation of the sexes. 
So that since the opening of this last build- 
ing, now “the Department for Males,” in 
1859, the Pennsylvania Hospital for the In- 
sane has consisted of two distinct departments, 
that for males capable of accommodating 250 
patients, and, that for females,—since the 
erection of the Fisher Ward,—capable of 
accommodating 220. The buildings are about 
one-third of a mile apart, and each hospital 
is distinct in all its arrangements, except that 
both have the same Board of Managers and 
a Physician-in-Chief and Superintendent. 








PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 2, 1872. 





Our New Votume.—We enter very cheer- | 
fully upon the twenty-ninth volume of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. While we gratefully 
acknowledge contributions from some of our 
members, we solicit a more general interest 
in furnishing local information. Our paper 
should inform its readers more frequently of 
occurrences of interest in the Society, and 
this object would be facilitated if Friends in 
every neighborhood would furnish items, not 
only religious, but literary and scientific, for 
publication. 

We shall continue to glean from our ex- 
changes as heretofore, believing it well to 
compare our own experience with the testi- 
mony of others, and thus furnish matter of 
interest for all. 

We again remind our contributors of the 
necessity of signing the full name to their 
communications for the information of the 
editors. We cannot give publicity to anony- 
mous articles. 





i 


Purely unsectarian, it receives into its 
wards, as long as there is room, the mentally 
afflicted of every class, profession or creed, 
without regard to residence, and, as far as it 
is able, dispenses its benefits to those from 
our own State, not blest wi:h this world’s 
yoods, as freely as to those who seem to have 
nothing to ask for but health. 


Whatever the Institution has received for 


board and medical attendance has been ex- 
of its progress from its establishment to the | pended in the care of the patients. Beyond 


present time. This Institution was the first | its receipts from this source, it bas expended 
regular provision for the insane in America, | on free patients and those unable to pay the 
and had two departments, its declared objects | entire cost of their support, in thirty one 
being for “the relief of the sick poor and | years, $159,996.36, derived from the treasury 
the reception and cure of the insane.” While | of the corporation, or $5,161.17 per annum. 
only the sick poor were to be admitted, the | The total amount expended on this class, in 
insane were to be received irrespective of| these thirty-one years, was $323,492.27, or 
their social position or pecuniary means, and | $10,435.23 per annum. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA HosPITAL FOR THE 
Insane.—The Thirty-first Annual Report of 
this benevolent institution has been received. 
It contains a full and interesting statement 


——— ae 
——————— 
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The average number of patients under 
treatment during the year 1871 was 373; 186 
males, 187 females, of the patients discharged, 
54 males and 59 females were pronounced 
“ cured.” 


From the elaborate and interesting sta- 
tistics we have not room to quote further. 


In relation to the prevalent errors in re- 
gard to insanity Dr. Kirkbride remarks: 


“Tt must be acknowledged that notwith- 
standing ail the efforts made during the past 
half of a century, to disseminate correct 
views in regard to insanity, its treatment, 
and the character of the institutions provided 
for the purpose, there is still manifested, in 
sume quarters, an amount of ignorance on 
the whole subject that is very surprising. 
No better work could be done, by those who 
have the leisure and the requisite knowledge, 
and are especially solicitous in regard to the 
welfare of their fellow men, who are afflicted 
with mental unsoundness, than to disseminate 
correct views among the people on all these 
points,—to meet error wherever it appears, 
and to oppose with facts the sensational 
writing that is so often met with. 


The press of this country has done a great 
work in its advocacy of schemes for promot- 
ing the most enlightened system of treatment 
for the insane, and for extending the provi- 
sion for all such sufferers, and which, without 
such assistance, must have failed. For such 
service, every philanthropist must fee! under 
lasting gratitude. At the same time it can- 
not be denied that to a portion of it, must be 
attributed, in no small measure, the existence 
among the people of an amount of ignorance 
acd prejudice, not readily reconciliable with 
the general intelligence of the age. 


* * No better illustration of the present 


want of correct information in regard to 
insanity could be given than the fact, that 
within a year, at Jeast one newspaper in our 
own good city, should have gravely told its 
readers, editorially, that no cures had ever 
been reported from an institution that has 
had moe than five thousand cases under its 


care, while the truth is, that about half that 


number have been returned to their friends, 
cured, and the fact has been widely published, 





as well as that 80 per cent. of all recent cases 
have been restored to health.” 










the 15th of the 24 month, 1872, by Friends’ cere 

mony, Watson H. Liobarg, of Scranton, Pa., to 
Lizzie C., daughter of John H. Hillman, ot the former 
piace. 


llth mo., 1871, under the eare of Penn’s Grove 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Wm. aud Lydia Brosins, Pusey Coates to 
Adaiioe Brosivs. ~ 


21st, 1872, with th» approbation of Gwynedd Month- 
ly Meeting, Joseph W. Warner, of Wrightstown, 
Bucks Co., and Sallie S,, daughter of Aaron aud 
Elizaberh H. Roberts, of Montgomery Co., Pa. 


gestion of the brain, J. Willis Martin, in the 53d 
year of his age. 


16th inst., Mahalab Eachus, ia the 70th year of her 
age; a member of Cuester Monthly Meeting. 


will meet on S xth day afternoon, 3d mo. 15th, at 
3 o'clock (same day a3 Representitive Committee) 
in the Monthly Meeting room, Race Strest. 


ciation, will bs held in the Monthly Meeting room 
of Friends’ meeting -house, Race Street, oa Seventh- 
day evening, the 21 iust., at 8 o’vlock. 


J. Gibbons Hunt has kindly consented to furnish 
a Stersoptivan exhibition oa Nataral history, with 
appropriate remarks, at Race St. maeting house, 
ou Fourth-day evening next, 31 mo. 6th, at 7% 
o clock; all soinclined are invited to attend. 





MARRIED. 
LINBURG—HILLMAN.—In Trenton, N. J., on 


CUATES—BROSINS,—On Fifth-day, the 16th of 


WARNER—ROBSERTS.—On Fourth-day, 2d mo. 


— ~~) 


DIED. 
MARTIN.—On the 15th of 21 mo, 1872, of con- 


EACHUS. —In Middletown, on the morning of the 


esate eleabiatlabcan acid 
INDIANS. 
The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 


Jacos M. Euuis, Clerk. 


-—_— —~~20F - —-— — 


A Stated Meetiog of Friends’ Charity Fael Asso- 


Wa. Heacock, C erk. 


a 


At the request of Race St. First-day School, Dr. 





<a 
PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION 
The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth day 
afternoon, 3d mo, 8th, at 3 o’clock, in Race Street 
Monthly Meeting room. 
W. M. Levick, Clerk. 


-—- —<90r + 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
9 


3d mo. 3d. Reading, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Abington, Pa., “ 
s Chester, Pa., ee 
- Westfieli, N. J., " 
‘ Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 105 A. M. 
” Alexandria, Va., 11 A. M. 


Errata.—In the 2d paragrap® of introduction to 
‘Letter from Chicago,” in last number, read ‘a 
feeling not only of submission bat of thankfaloess 
in the appreciation of blessings still left. Iu fifth 
line from top of 21 column ov page 822 read seemed 
for ‘**seems.’’ In last paragraph, commence thus ; 
If there are those, &c., and in last line read “‘ give 
them burnt out accommodation.” 
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For Friend®’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. 28. 

The good work still goes on, with satisfac- 
tory results, as far as limited means will allow. 

Reports have been received from four of the 
schools in Prince Williams County, and the 
three in South Carolina, the whole aggregating 
342 pupils, of whom 230 read, 203 write, and 
238 are studying arithmetic. The three South 
Carolina schools enroll 150 of the entire num- 
ber of pupils, showing an increase of 23 over 
the previous month. 

Corngtia Hancock thus defines their 
present position in South Carolina: 

“Large schools, plenty of work, and re 
markably good health, are what we live on 


now. Competition is said to be the ‘soul of 
trade ’—-and on Second day next a Public 
School is to be opened here, to try to drive 
‘ the yankees’ out, but they have allowed these 
people to open their eyes in the light too lng, 
to get them to attend an inferior school now.” 

GEoRGE C. Rounpd has been designated 
by us, as “our faithful co-laborer at Manassas,” 
an acknowledgment which he has richly 
earned, and continues to maintain. He has 
recently issued an address “ To the Friends 
of the Freedmen in the Southern States,” In this 
he refers to his having been in a position 0 
observe the necessities of the Freedmen, ..s 
serting “that the great disadvantage under 
which they labor, is the lack of education.” 
“ This truth has been universally recognized | 
by the Friends of the Freedmen in the North, | 
and a great and invaluable work has been 
done through their assistance, and by the co- 
operation of the United States Government, 
through the Agency of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau.” He refers to the ability with which 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
(W. H. Ruffner,) has discharged his duties, 
and to his first Annual Report in which he | 
dwells largely upon the importance of the | 
education of the colored people. G.C. R. 
also expresses the encouraging opinion, that 
the barriers in the way of the Schools for 
Freedmen are fast being thrown down, and men 
who a year or two since were strongly opposed 
to these schools, are now among their warmest 
friends. It is no Jonger a question as to the 
existence of colored schools, but it is becoming 
@ question as to the kind of schools they shall 
be. To this end, it seems to me extremely 
important to provide the very best of teachers ; 
not so much teachers of advanced learning, 
but teachers of energy and tact, as well as 
being perfect masters of the art of imparting 
knowledge.” 

“The teachers must be taught. There are 


in every one of the Freedmen Schools, some 
particular scholars who have been enjoying 





their benefits since 1865 or 1866, and wh» now 
aspire to become Teachers in their turn. There 
are many evident advantages in having these 
bright scholars grouped into Normal Schools 
for the purpose of a few months special train- 
ing. There will hereafter be but little trouble 
in keeping up tle colored schools in some 
shape; but the poverty of the people, and the 
prejudice of too many will result in having 
these schools run on as cheap a basis as pos- 
sible. The aim will be to furnish the very 
coarsest food that will sustain mental life.” 

He pursues his subject with earnestness, and 
shows some of the advantages of Manassas 
for the location of such a Normal School, ad- 
ding, “It may not be uninteresting to the 
friends of the Freedmen to know, that the 
School Board of which I have the honor to 
be Chairman, is now erecting a school house 
for the colored people on the battle field of 
the first Bull Run, to be called the Man/y 
School House. On the second battle field of 
Bull Run we are erecting the Grooton School 
House for white children. Both of these 
houses will be built and furnished in the same 
manner.” 

All this information is certainly very cheer- 
ing, and gives evidence that the leaven is 
surely, even if silently and slowly working. 
Let us be encouraged then to hope, that, in 
process of time, “the whole lamp” may ex- 
perience the ardently wished for change. 

In a letter received from CorNneELIA Han- 
cock, last month, ahe remarked: 

“T wish thou could see our schools—we 
have one hundred and forty-four scholars on 
the register, and when I called the roll, two 
only were absent, one because she had no shoes, 
and the other locked out for lateness. (On 
the day of making up the monthly account, 
there were 127 names on the register with the 


| astonishing average attendance of 116 for the 


entire mouth.) I have heard and read of 
rel‘gious revivals, but I have seen our edu- 
cational revival in this Parish. The people 
are as alive to educational interest as 1 have 
ever seen anywhere. The schools in the 
country do not meet their ideas of schools, 
aud they are bringing their children from ten, 
fifteen and twenty miles up the country, and 
boarding them in the village.” 

“Think of us having to do this work! 
We have not the heart to turn them away for 
they will not go. We have tried sending the 
youngest of a family away, but they creep 
right in again, determined to come, so we work 
on the best we can.” 

“ We have tried being very strict in their 
paying our school tax of twenty cents each 
per month. They all pay that now, and we 
are using the money to finish the building. 
We have also started a primary school for the 
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least advanced, and have placed the first 
class scholars in alternately as teachers, and 
we pay them according to their services. But 
we need the sympathy of all good people in 
such a large school. It is real work and 
makes my head spin round, sometimes. My 
health is good however, this winter, and T 
hope it may coutinue. I feel very anxious 
about you all, surrounded as you are with the 
small-pox, and am particularly glad when I 
get letters from any of you saying all are well.” 

“The weather is splendid here now, (First- | 
month, 11th, 1872,) and the vegetables are | 
growing, &c., &c.” 

Could we ask a more faithful exhibition | 
of industry, perseverance, and hope, than is} 
above manifested ? J.M. Exuis, | 

Philadelphia, Second month, 19, 1872. 
Mutual Aid Association—Their Aims, Ad-: 

vantages, &e. Delivered before the Mutual 

Aid Association of Friends’ of Philadelphia, 

First month 29th, 1872. By B. F. Berrts. 

The distinguishing characteristic that sep- 
arates man from the lower orders of creation, 
is the faculty of REASON that he possesses. 
In the inferior animals, the counterpart 
of this faculty is instinct. With it they 
make some provision for their future wants, 
but it is without deliberation, or the exercise 
of the knowledge man would have acquired 
from experience. 

The birds that are so merry in the sum- 
mer, seek a warmer clime each succeeding 
Winter, only tu return again to build their 
nes:s in the old accustomed places, during 
their whole existence. They never learn to! 
save themselves their long autumnal voyage, , 
but, like the leaves and flowers, they drop | 
out of sight for a time as if to obey some! 
mystic call they cannot understand them- | 
selves. 

But man was too precious in the sight of | 
his Creator to run the risk of annibilation | 
from the contingencies of life that so often | 
destroy the lower orders of creation. Left at 
liberty to roam in various climes, and sub- 
ject to chauges of temperature from change 
of residence, he has been endowed with the 
faculty of reason that teaches him, by the 
experience of the past, to walk into the 
future—not blindfolded—but endowed with 
a pretty accurate conception of what it will 
bring forth. In summer it is this reason that 
teaches him winter will come, so that he can 
provide himself a warm and comfortable 
dwelling, whilst thousands of busy hands, all 
over the land, work tozether the warp and 
woof to protect him from the chilling winds. 
In youth it teaches him that old age comes 
on, and robs him of his vigor. In sickness 
it prompts him to call to his aid the skillful 


administration of those potent agents fur- 
nished by the vegetable and mineral world, 
that will restore him to health again; and in 
a thousand ways it takes the veil from off 
the future, so that, seeing life’s contingencies, 
he makes provision for them and thereby 
prolongs his existence, and adds to happi- 
ness. 

If, however, a being endowed with this 
wonderful gift, fails to make use of the means 
_ within his reach for his preservation, 
ne sinks again to the level of the lower orders 
of creation. 

If in sickness he allows nature to become 
overpowered by the force of disease,—if in 
youth he is unmindful of old age, and in 
summer no store is laid up for winter, he 
perishes, as the leaves and flowers in winter. 
* * * * * * 

Nature has given most of us two hands 
and a head fell of brains to provide. for our 
immediate wants, and after these provisions 
are made, it is our imperative duty, as reason- 
able beings, to provide for future contingen- 
cies. 

How this is best to be done is a question 
that has claimed the attention of men of many 
generations. And there is probably no 
surer means of noting the progress of knowl- 
edge among the people, than by marking the 
gradually extending disposition all classes 
have evinced, to make provision by their own 
honest exertions for their future necessities, 
so as to be enabled to avert the misery which 
want adds to the bed of sickness, to the in- 
firmaties of age, and to the hour of dea.h. 

Probably the first mode that suggested , 
itself to meet these requirements, was to set 
aside a certain portion of the income, which, 
safely deposited, would be available when 
called for; not a few at this day make use of 
the savings bank for that purpose. ' 

But this mode fails to meet the require- 
ments of many, for the young man or woman 
that relies wholly upon such deposits, may be 
taken sick before they have reached,a sum 
that is large enough to be of any benefit to 
them. In after life, if successful in business, 
this deposit will not be especially required, 
and if unfortunate it will be used for some 
other purpose, because it is available. Hence, 
it has long been apparent that the better 
plan is, to unite with cthers, and with small 
contributions that can scarceiy be missed, 
create a common fund (that cannot be drawn 
upon except in sickness), which shall be large 
enough in the aggregate to meet the require- 
ments of all these who are entitled to draw 
upon it. In this way small concributions 
from a large number will be found to create 
a fund large enough to meet the requirements 
of the smaller number that are unfortunate. 
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Whenever there is a contingency, the 
cheapest way of providing against it is by 
uniting with others, eo that each person may 
subject himself to a small deprivation, in 
order that no one may be subjected toa great 
loss. He upen whom the contingency does 


not fall, does not get his money back, nor | 


does he get for it any visible or tangi- 
ble benefit; but he obtains for the small 
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Coventry, founded during the reign of Ed- 
ward IIL, stipulated in case a member suf- 
fered from fire, water, robbery, or other 
calamity, to loan him a sum of money with- 
out interest. If sick or infirm, through old 
age, he was to be supported by his guild ac- 
cording to his condition, and those who died 
poor were to be buried at the charge of the 
aK * 


amount he contributes, security against ruin | guild. 


and consequent peace of mind. He upon 


After the guilds we find what in England 


whom the contingency does fall, gets all that | were called “ Friendly Societies,” which Par- 
those who are exempted from it have paid | liament has seen fit to encourage by various 
out, and is thus enabled to sustain an event | acts, so as to protect their members and make 
which would otherwise have overwhelmed him. these societies more efficient in carrying out 

This principle was exemplified in the recent | the objects for which they were instituted ; 
Chicagocalamity. Persons in affluence were | and from their history we learn they have 
in afew hours reduced to abject poverty ;| dcne much good. " ” 7 
but contributions derived from all parts of | ‘The advantages these associations offer 
the world, that were scarcely missed by the | their members in the way of weekly benefits 
doners, became a great benefit to thcse that | in case of sickness, are greatly enhanced in 





were in need of assistance. 

If Philadelphia had suffered, Chicago 
would have as nobly came to our relief as we 
did to Chicago’s. The language of humanity 
is universal, and the basis of manhood is 
everywhere the same. One touch of sorrow 
serves to make the world a kin. We are 
dependent upon each other, and misfortune, if 
it brings distress, binds the bonds of our uni- 
versal brotherhood the tighter. 

In Chicago’s extremity, England, Ger- 
many, Russia, China and Japan, one after 
another, completing the circle of the world, 
have sent in their contributions—not as a 
levy upon their means, bu! as a donation, 
that was due Chicago; for each felt that the 
same misfortune might occur to them, and 
in striving to alleviate a brother's suffering 
we are helping to bear one anothers’ bur- 
dens, and are fulfilling that higher law that 
each one finds written within. It was as if 
the whole world had contributed to a com- 
mon fund, with the understanding (as it is 
in aid societies) that those that meet with 
misfortwme are entitled to draw from this 
fund. Societies for mutual relief in times of 
distress, and perhaps fur the purpose of pro- 
tecting the associated brethren agaiust the 
lawless attacks of powerful neighbors, are 
mentioned in English history long before the 
Norman conquest, although the want of 
learning, and great scarcity of authority at 
that early period have prevented the records 
of many such institutions from being pre- 
served. 

Some of the rules for the government of 
the old English guilds, are strikingly similar 
to those of some of the beneficial organiza- 
tions of our own day, and serve to show that 
the people felt the necessity for aid associa- 
tions even at that time. 


value by the consciousness that such advant- 
ages are the fruits—not of benevolence, or 
of the charity of others, but of the members 
own frugality and providence. And this 
feeling must be consoling in the highest de- 
gree, tending very much to soothe the mind 
under the severest afflictions, when of al) 
other times tranquility is most desired and 
even necessary. 

Indeed, few things can be conceived of 
more gratifying than the enjoyment of 
benefits, we feel conscious are the result 
of our own well-doivg. It raises us in 
our own estimation. It makes us feel that 
we are of some value in society, that we con- 
tribute to its welfare by our labor, without 
being burdens upon it in our misfortunes. 

A person who is anxious to lay by some- 
thing for future contingencies, makes a better 
husband or a better wife. In such an one 
the community can place confidence, for he 
will be found passing his hours of relaxation 
in the midst of his family, because he will 
know that he has done his duty to them, and 
consequently has a right to look for their ap- 
probation. Such an one will become really 
richer, for within the family circle fewer op- 
portunities will present themselves for him to 
squander the means at disposal. 

Members of the Society of Friends have 


| generally been brought up in habits of self- 


reliance, and in no other religious organiza- 
tion "have more pains been taken to teach 
moderation in business and expenditures, 
than in ours. Early taught to make pro- 
vision for the future, can we wonder at the 
large number of our members who avail 
themselves of organizations such as the Odd- 
fellows and Masons, where they can certainly 
provide for sickness and infirmity by a small 
weekly contribution? Yet we, as a Society, 
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have a testimony to bear against the:e asso- | 
ciations, and it has long been the desire of one 
at leasi of our most respected members, 1 
organize an association that would embrace | 
the advantages of these organizations in every 

respect, ana still be devoid of their objection- | 





confidently expected to create a fund large 
enough to meet every requirement that may 


be made upon it, so that no member, when 


sick, will ever find the Treasury empty. 


One tenth of the gross receipts of the Asso- 
ciation, together with any donations or be- 


able features. With that object in view, a| quests that may be made, are set apart as a 


number of persons who felt interested in the 
movement, met at this Friend’s house for 
many consecutive weeks, until, after much ma- 
ture deliberation, they were united in adopting 
the constitution and by-laws, which now gov- | 
ern the “ Mutua] Aid Association of Friends.” 

‘On the 21th of Fourth month, 1871, we 
held our first Stated Meeting. On the 1st of 
First month, 1872, we had 38 contributing 
and 4 life members, and funds in the Treas- 
ury amounting to nearly $900. Our mem- 
bers are members of the Society of Friends, 
or professors with them, and must be of good 
m ral character and over 18 years of age. 
By the payment of an initiation fee, and 
fifteen cents a week as dues, our members 
(after the expiration of six months) become 
entitled to $5 per week in case of sickness or 
disability, provided such sickness or disabili- 
ty is not the result of intemperance or im- 
moral conduct. In case of the death of a 
member, the sum of $50 is paid without de- 
lay to the proper person to aid in defraying 
the expenses of burial; and should the mem- 
ber leave no near relative or friend, it be- 
comes the duty of the Visiting Committee to 
receive that sum, and attend the interment of 
the deceased. 

The Visiting Committee is appointed every 
six months. It is their duty to visit the 
sick or infirm members at least once a week, 
and take to them their weekly allowance, 
which is not paid as a contribution or chari- 
ty, but as the amount that each member is 
entitled toin consideration of payments made 
by him into the Treasury. 

All the members are obliyed to receive their 
allowance when they are sick and entitled to 
it. For if some should claim they did 
not need it, and have it returned to the 
Treasury, others might feel humiliated at 
receiving what is their right to receive, that 
is, their own money paid back to them when 
it is most required. 

The Visiting Committee are expected to 
offer their personal services whenever they 
may think they are required, as nurses, 
watchers at night, or in any other capacity, 
whilst each and every member should feel 
that a common interest and a common Chris- 
tianity unites them. 

From the experience of a large number of 
associations, and tables that have pretty ac- 
curately established the sick rate, the dues 
(fifteen cents) fixed upon by this Society, are 


* Loan Fund,” which can also be drawn upon 
in the event of the exhaustion of the funds 
set aside for weekly benefits. 

The Loan Fund is intended more especial- 
ly to be loaned in suitable sums, at the op- 
tion of the three Trustees, to such of the mem- 
bers as may need assistance in business, or be 
used to relieve those who from age are in- 
capacitated fiom obtaining a livelihood. 

In no case will the Trustees report the 
name of the person that borrows money, or 
from infirmity requires assistance; and in no 
case is interest exacted from the borrower. 
To this way the Loan Fund wil! do much 
good unostentatiously as well as afford conso- 
lation to those who, at the close of life, may 
see no other way for their families to gain a 
livelihood, than by getting a start by means 
of money loaned them from this Association. 

Wishing to make our meetingsas fruitful for 
good as porsible, acom mittee has been appoint- 
ed to arrange some literary exercises fur each 
meeting. ‘These will consist mostly of lec- 
tures upon some popular or scientific subject, 
essays, or selected readings. ° , ’ 

Candidates for membership must be pro- 
posed by a member, giving the name aad 
residence, and paying one-half of the initia- 
tion fee, which, at 18 years of age, is three 
dollars, and fifty cents extra for each suc- 
ceeding year. The payment of $100 consti- 
tutes a life member, who is exempt from the 
payment of the weekly dues. 

After a Friend is proposed for member- 
ship, he or she is balloted for at the next 
Stated Meeting in two weeks. If elected at 
that meeting, the Secretary will notify him 
or her, when he or she is expected to attend 
the next meeting after the notificajion, and 
sign the Constitution, and pay the balance of 
the initiation fee. 

To our elderly Friends the Association 
looks for assistance in swelling the Loan 
Fund, by their contributions or donations, 
for the proceeds from this fund we feel con- 
fident will reach many that should receive 
assistance, 

A few Friends have already felt it their 
duty to join us on this account. 

We hope our Association will be another 
bond of union amongst us all; we need some- 
thing of this kind. 

Other religious organizations, zealous to 
increase the number of their members, em- 
brace every opportunity that they think will 
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be of advantage to their congregations and | 


induce their members to become interested in 
one another, and in the church. 

The “ Mutual Aid Association of Friends” 
can do good in this respect, and as a means 
of social imtercourse and intellectual im- 
provement, our meetings every two weeks 
can be made of great benefit. 
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DEEDS VERSUS CREEDS. 


BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


And, seeking truth, I wholly Jost my way ; 
Rocked back and forward by the swinging tides 
Of doubt ani faith, confused by many guides, 

Each one armed with a doctriue and a creed 

Which each felt safe to say 
Would meet and satisfy my every need. 


And one claimed Jesus was the Son of God; 
And one denied that he was wore than man. 
One scented wrath in the redeeming plan ; 

One dweit upen its mercy and its love; 

One threatened with the rod; 
One wooed ne with the cooings of the dove. 


And whether souls were fore-ordzined to blies ; 
And whether faith, or works, were strorg to save ; 
And whether judgment lay beyond the grave, 

And love, with pardoning power, went down to 

hell,— 
Whether that road, or this, 
Led up to heaven’s gate, I could not tell. 


Amid this dust of tkeologic strife, 
I hungered with a want unsatisfied. 
Heaven while I lived, not heaven when I died, 
Was what I craved; and how to make sublime 
And beautiful my life 
While yet [ lingered on the shores of Time. 


To judgment swift my guides in doctrine came: 
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A CHAMELEON. 


Some of the lovers of natural history may 
feel interested in hearing that a veritable 
chameleon has lately been found in this lo- 
locaity. A poor woman called on me a few 
evenings since, and invited me to sce a “ some- 
thing” her son had found in the garden. On 
doing so she showed me a bird-cage standing 
before the fire, and which contained 
the stranger. The lad who found it was 
gathering beans, and noticed a movement 
among the leaves, which induced him to ex- 
amine the spot. The chameleon for some 
time eluded his grasp, as its color so closely 
resembled the foliage around. 

As a naturalist I am by no means learned ; 
but a close inspection went far te convince 
me that it was the animal alluded to. The 
words of the poet, Merrick or Cowper (I 
forget which), rose to mind in a moment :— 


** A foot with triple claw combined, 
And what a length of tail behind.”’ 


The “triple claw” spoken of is correct 
enough, it appears to be but triple ; when the 
claw, however, is distended no fewer than 
five extremely minute talons, like those of a 
kitten, are developed, and by these a firm 
grasp of even a considerable sized branch is 
obtained. By placing the two wrists closly 
together, 2s a man does when he is manacled, 
then throwing both hands open as widely as 
possible, will show the shape of each foot ; 
and imagining the talons spoken of to be at 
the ends of the fingers, an idea may be formed 
of the great holding on power the chameleon 


Which one lived out the roys| truths be preached ? | possesses, 


Which ore loved mercy, and ne’er overreached 
His weaker brother? Ani which one forgot 
His own in other's claim, 
And put self last! I songht, but found him not; 


And wept and railed because religion seemed 
Only the thin ascending smoke of words,— 
The jangling rude of inharmonious chords ; 

Until—my false inductions ts disprove— 

Acros3 my vision streamed 

The glory of a life aflame with love. 


One who was silent while his brethren taught, 
And showed me not the beauties of his creed, 
But weot before me, sowing silent seed 

Thet made the waste and barren desert glad ; 

Whose hand in secret brong'it 

Healing and comfort to the sick aod sad. 


Aglow, I cried, ‘‘ Here all my questionings end: 
Oh! what is thy religion, thy belief?” 
Smiling, he shook his head with answer brief,— 
This man 80 swift to act, so slow to speak, — 
‘* In deeds, not creeds, my friend, 
Lives the religion that I humbly seek.”’ 


And soft and sweet across my spirit stole 
The rest and peace so long and vainly sought ; 
And though I moura the graces I have not, 
If I may help my brother iu his need, 
And love him as my soul, 
J trast God’s pardon if I have no creed. 


| Ibad anticipated a rapid movement on 
| the part of the animal ; but was assured, and 
could see ia dact, that the pace it travelled at 
was not “express ;” by the most deliberate 
steps conceivable it traversed the length 
of its cage, its motion being more like that 
of a large earth-worm than anything else. 
| The eye is extremely difficult to describe 
| fully. tis sunk deeply in a conical tube or 
receptacle, evideatly to protect it ; this tube 
| revolves in any direction with the ball of the 
| eye, so that although the latter is remote, no 
| obstacie Is presented to the vision. The eye 
is very small, but brilliant in the extreme ; 
| somewhat like that of the toad, but not a 
| quarter of the size. A ‘‘hood” apparently, 
| but which is not movable, covers the neck ; 
| while the back is arched, and very thin all 
; along the top. The inside of the mouth is a 
| bright red when inhaling the atmosphere ; 
and viewed through a glass the whole body of 
the animal appears rugged like the bark of a 
tree, and shell-like to thetouch. The length 
of the body is perhaps six or seven inches. 
Since its capture it has cast an extremely 
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thin white skin, like a delicate by wrought fab- | the combats of the 1st and 2d of December, 
ric of laced net-work. I was told its color | 1870, were fought. The share of a plough 
varied according as it seemed on good terms | came in contact with a bombshell, which had 
with itself or not. It is variably black | sunk into the earth, and caused an explosion. 
or very dark at night; it had appeared white | The body of the man driving was scattered 
in one instance, but yellow or green seems to | about the field in morsels; the horses were 
be its favorite color. It sleeps suspended by | killed, and the plough blown to pieces. The 
its tail, and is capable of elongating its body | trees suffered as much as the combatants; 
at pleasure. millions were cut down to the ground, and 
A considerable sum has been offered for | fine plantations left standing here and there 
it in order that it may be sent to London ;| in the suburbs, were mutilated by shot and 
and as the weather is very cold its life may | shell. Large boughs and trunks fell from the 
be prolonged by warmth and careful hous- | passage of a shell as the young grass falls be- 
ing. fore the scythe in summer. We have seen a 
The question naturally arises, How did | piece of shell, of one that passed through a 
this native of the south find its way to our | large specimen of an Ailanthus tree at five feet 
northern climate? This in the present in-| from the ground, leaving a hole about two 
stance does not seem difficult. Adjoining the | feet in diameter torn right through the tree. 
garden in which the chameleon was found, is | The shell seemed to have passed through the 
a wharf on which is freqnently deposited | tree as easily as if there had been no wood 
large quantities of a peculiar grass, the pro- | within the bark. The tree was supported by 
duce of Spain. This article is used greatly | about a foot of woud on each side, and did 
by paper-makers, who use it in conjunction | not seem to suffer. The shell entered the 
with straw, and the general opinion is that | ground ten feet’ beyond the tree and there 
this singular animal was thus imported.— | burst. The gardener filled ap with clay the 
Thine, &e. = great jagged hole in the tree, which now re- 
Maidstone, 11th Menth, 1871. mains erect where many of its fellows have 
A month later, our correspondent mentions | fallen.— Exchange. 
that the chameleon died during the recent — 
cold weather.—The British Friend. Tue Use or Triats.—How much we all 
desire exemption from the trials of life, for- 
‘Tue horrors of modern war do not vanish getting that without these, life itself might be 
with the advent of peace, as the French have | a failure. The rough sea makes the good 
often found out of late. Apart from the in-| sailor and nothing but battles can produce 
describable destruction of dwellings houses | veterans fit for the fiercest fights. An untried 
and property of all kinds, great danger often | man is but half aman. His strength has 
waits the people, when, having put their | never been tested. His powers are unrevealed. 
dwellings in something like order, they repair | Only in deep waters can we know the strong 
to their gardens and fields. In many nurse-|swimmer’s skill. Oaly the fury of the hurri- 
ries and gardens during the past year there | cane can show the might of the eagle’s wing. 
were unexploded shells, sometimes gathered | Aud as only temptation and trial can reveal 
and placed in fountain basins asa precaution | our weakness and our strength, so nothing 
agaiust their bursting. About |’Hay and | else ean disclose to us the power of Him who 
Bourg la Reine, and ia scores of other places | watches us in our trials, who helps us in all 
about Paris and throughout France, the | our infirmities, who stands by us amid the 
ground was literally sown with shells, a good | terrors of the darkest hour, “ who knoweth 
many of them buried but not exploded, how to deliver the godly out of temptation, 
making it exceedingly dangerous to put the | and will not suffer us to be tempted above 
grounds in their former order. A gardener | that we are able to bear, and who has given 
at Anteuil was recently employed cutting | to us this blessed and assuring word, “ My 
down some trees that, like numbers of others | grace is sufficient for you.” “ My strength is 
around Paris, had been injured by shot and | made perfect in weakness.”"—H. L. Hastings. 
shell. Suddenly he struck with his hatchet a | oY eth ue mee 
shell embedded in the trunk, and unhappily| Tae Brattrupes —After reading Jeremy 
so as to ignite the shell, which immediately | Taylor on the Beaii udes, Sir James Mack. 
burst with frightful noise, rending the trunk | intosh wrote in his diary: “For a moment, 
into fragments. By a singular stroke of good |‘ O teacher blessed,’ I taste the unspeakable 
luck neither the gardner nor other persons | delight of feeling myself to be better. feel, 
near at hand were touched. ‘There have been | as in the days of my youth, that ‘ hunger and 
many frightful accidents from shells since the | thirst after righteousness,’ which long habits 
war ended. A terrible accident occurred | of infirmity, and the low concerns of the 
lately on the plateau of Champigny, where ' world, have contributed to extinguish. 
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Worps to Taink or.—Work is no dis- 
honor, and laziness is no credit to any one. 
It is good to have good wages; but half pay 
is better than nothing and working for noth- 
ing is better than idleness and vice. There 
is no true manhood without independence. 
He whose individuality is swallowed up by 
fashion, folly, or society, has lost that which 
he may never regain, and without which bis 
life must be a vain one. He who restraius 
himself from luxury may help others in 
necessity. He who helps others may look to 
God to help him. Difficulties are placed in 
our way that we may overcome them, and 
pass through conflicts to victories, and 
through victories to triumphs. Pride goes 
before destruction; but honor, and nodleness, 
and independence of soul, are approved of 
God, and are profitable to man.— The Mora- 
vian. 

prenensssillipfitneaa 

A New Year can be made to begin on 
any day by the individual; and in many 
cases the individual has anniversaries to him 
or to her far more impressive and significant 
than that appointed by the calandar as the 
entrance upon another division of time. Still 
to all usage has made the initiating hour of 
a fresh series of months suggestive in its as- 
sociations and customs. The thoughtful 
pause, whilst facing or stepping over the 
threshold of one more section of the undis- 
covered future with mingled feelings of anx- 
iety and hope, some regretful emotions as to 
the past, some trembling anticipaticns of 
what they may be called upon to meet as the 
seasons unroll. 

“ THE truly illustrious are they who do not 
court the praise of the world, but perform 
the actions which deserve it.” “ 

dcictitindilitiieen. « 
ITEMS. 

Tea anv Corree Dotizs.—The bill passed by the 
House of Representatives, recently, takes the 
present duty off these articles. The imports of 
them into the United States during the twelve 
months ending June 30th, 1871, were as follows : 
Tea, 51,364,919 pounds, valued at $17,254 617 ; 
coffee, 327,992,048 pounds, valued at $30,992,869. 
The duties are fifteen cents a pound on tea 
and three cents a ponnd on coffee, Ca'culating 
the revenue derived from th’s source at the 
above rates, it will be found that tea brings into 
the Treasury $7,704,738, and coffee $9,839 761, 
making a total of $17,544,499. It may here be 
mentioned that from 1841 to 1°61 tea was imported 
free, that during 1861-’62 a duty ranging from fif 
teen to twenty cents a pound was collected, and 
that from 1862 to 1870 the rate was twenty five 
cents a pound. Coffe was free from 1846 to 186], 
and a duty of five cents a pound was collected from 
1861 to 1870. The Senate Finance Committee, ig- 
noring the action of the House inv the bill just 
passed by that body taking the duties off tea and 
coffee, has reported a bill to the Senate imposing a 





duty of ten cents a pound on tea and two cents a 


pound on coffes—Public Ledger. 


Siege or Prants in THe Arctic Recions.—See- 
mann, tbe naturalist of Kellat’s Arctic expedition, 
states acurious fact respecting the condition of the 
vegetable world during the long day of the Arctic 
summer. Although the sun never sets while it 
lasts, plants make no mistake about the time 
when, if it be not night, it ought to be, but regu- 
larly as the evening hours approach, and when a 
midnight sun is saveral degrees above the horizon, 
droop their leaves and sleep, even as they do at 
sunset in more favored climes. ‘If man’’ observes 
Seemann, “shall ever reach the pole, and be un- 
decided which way to tarn, when his comp:ss has 
become sluegish, his time piece out of order, the 
plants which he may happ-n to meet will show him 
theway; their sleeping leaves tell him that midoight 
at hand, and that at that time the sun is standing 
in the north.—Annual of Scientific Discovery. 


Tug remains of Christopher Columbus, which are 
deposited in the Cathedral at Havana, will be trans- 
ferred at some future day to the new cemetery, and 
placed inside the grand monument to be erected to 
his memory. The cemetery has been named after 
the great discoverer, whose remains have be-n dis- 
tuibed several times already. His body was firat 
buried in Spain, transferred to San Domingo, and 
thence to Havana. 


Tas Fever Tree.—The cultivation of the Euca- 
lyptus globulus (says Littel’s Living Age) is makivg 
great progress in the South of France, Spain, Al- 
giers and Corsica; nor is this to be wondered at, 
remarks the Medical Times and Gaz’tte, if an ac- 
count lately given of its virtues, by Professor Gub- 
ler, is even partially true. It is a native of Tasma 
nia, where it was of old known to the natives and 
settlers as a remedy for fever. It prefers a marshy 
soil, in which it grows to a gigantic height with 
great rapidity. It dries the soil by the evaporation 
from its Jeaves, and shelters it from the sun, thus 
preventing the generation of marsh miasm. Its wood 
is hard as teak. Every part of it is impregnated with 
a balsamic oil, of camphor-like odor ; besides a no. 
table quantity of astringent matter, it contains a pe- 
culiar extraction, which is supposed to contain an 
alkaloid allied to quinine. At any rate its efficacy 
in intermittent and marsh fevers bas gained for it 
in Spain the name of the ‘‘fever tree.’’ Itis a pow 
erful tonic and diffusible stimulant, does wonders 
in chronic catarrh and dyspepsia, is an excvllent 
autizeptic application to wounds, and tans the 
skins of animals, giving the fragrance of Russia 
leather. 


Improved Form or Biast Furnace.—Certain im- 
provements have been proposed ia the construction 
of blast furnaces, whereby a considerable saving of 
fael is said to be effected. An annular flue, con 
centric with the shaft, is constructed in the ma- 
sonry near the top of the furnace, and a portion of 
the gases escaping from the upper part of the 
charge gains access to this flue by a series ¢f radi- 
ating passages. A number of vertical pipes ar- 
ranged around the furnace serve to convey these 
gases downward toa lower level, where they enter 
another annular flue. and, becoming iguited by con 
tact with jets of atmospheric air, again ent-r the 
furnace. Toe heat evolved by the combustion is 
thus impirted to the materia's of the charge, while 
the atmission of air is so regulated that no oxydiz- 
ing action is exerted upon the covtents of the fur- 
nace. 
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PAILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 2, 1872. 


Gaurational. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, | 


For Boys and Girls. 


This Boarding and Day-School is located im the 
most beautiful part vi Chester, Pa. Tite rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated ad 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO, GILBERT, Prinoipal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 


Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1y 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 


The Spring and Summer Seasion of this Institu 
tion w.ll commence on the 19th of Second mo. next. 

All the branches comprising a thorough education 
are carefully taught. Terms, $85 per Session of 
twenty weeks. For Circulars and full particulars, 
address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 

1, 13-2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


Kennett Square Academy and Seminary. 
Chester Co, Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. SHortuper, A. M } Bi nal 
A. C, Norris. a 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Obio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Darfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Vhio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Vliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


~~ PLAIN BONNETS. 


Mary E. Warers, Bonnet Maker, has RemoveD 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, & 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t,, Philada 


Whole ex- 


m29ps28 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 
OF OY MATHEMATIOAL AND 


No. 1 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


535 Broadway, N.Y. 





HICAL INSTRUMENT 


PATARERS AND IMPORTERS. 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 


Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 


Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 


rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &o. 


The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 
Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 
‘* 2. Optical 107 
‘* 3. Magic Lanterns, eS 
4. Philosophical Instramenta, 66 ‘ 
85 ly 
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REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Is closing out the balance of his 
WINTER SHAWLS 


AND 


DRESS GOODS 


AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Please give him an early call as 


BARGAINS 
Can be obtained of him. 


ILLUSTRATED 


ISTORY OF 
THE BIBLE 


By Wm. SMITH, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

It contains over 250 fine Scripture Illustrations 
and 1105 pages, and is the most comprehensive and 
valuable History of the Bible ever published. The 
labor and learning of centuries are gathered in this 
one volume, to throw a strong clear light upon every 
page of the inspired Word. 

Acgnts Wantep.—Send for Circulars and see our 
terms, and a full description of the work. 

Address, Nationat Pustisuine Co., Philada., Pa, 
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FRIER DSB’ 
WATOHES A SPECIALTY. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 


120 South Eleventh &t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 
p@e” Particular attention paid to opelrer +a 
Watches. 


PLAIN Ronee. a 


REBECCA BLKINTON succeeds Exizasera Morzis 
in making Plain Bonnets, at No. 711 Noble street, 
above Franklin, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6220. 


SPECIALTY. 
BLACK SILKS ! ! 
BLACK SILKS ! ! 
From $1.25 to $5.00. 
BLACK ALPACAS! ! 
BLACK ALPACAS! ! 
From 373 to 1.25. 


Spring dress goods opening daily. Samples sent 
and goods expressed. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 
BOOTS 


‘BOOK ASSOOEATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Biblical History ar ange by Questions 
By Ans A. Townsznp.' 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c. 


Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schvoois. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 

“« 408 “* “ §econd. “ 40c 

Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hagaist BE. Srocxiy. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 4c. 

Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, @ to encourage serious and 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. -.32mo. 64 Cloth..........» Pie 

4 Daily Scriptural Boriptural Watohword and 1 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Prite 75: . 

“A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed |»: 
Children, in Six Numbers, being « revigior o! 
“Early Impressions.” Coinpiled by Jans Jonneos. 

6 Nos., b Beery 64 pp- each. eeeeeecoecere eooeP Bite 75c 

Devotional P the Children. ; 

32 mo. 64; ee Sabe¥s desbesh cones scvseersesePPice 20c 

Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society oe 


Part First 


~~ Pr. SAMUEL L. SCOTT, Dentist, 
"cae E. Cor. Evraw & Saratoaa 8rs., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Special itn to proerr 6 aatarl tot, 


, Fane Jonnson. 


4 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as _ represented. 


VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE IN HARFORD 

County, Maryland, containing 156 acres more 
or less in Friends’ neighborhood, two miles from 
Little Falls meeting. Price $12,000; one-third or 
one-fourth cash, the balance on time to suit the 
purchaser. If not sold by the Ist of Third month 
(March), will be to let to a good farmer. The 
buildings “wre a*g60d and substantial two-story 








‘frame dwelling, with kitchen and wood-shed adjoin- 


ing ; & good well of water under porch, and cistern 
pump in kitchen. Carrisge house 24 by 40 feet ; 
corn loft above, and a large barn 30 by 50 feet (with 
cistern in the yard sufficiently large to hold water 
for the stock), and other necessary out- buildings. 
A latge amount of fruit, viz., 200 bearing apple 
trees, cherries, pears, grapes, aud one acre of culti- 
vated Rochelle or Lawton blackberries and other 
small fruits, This farm is in a good state of culti- 
vation, well fenced and well watered, and timber 
sufficient for the farm. For further particulars in- 
quire of MORDECAI PRICK, near Friends’ Meeting- 
house and Fallston P. O., Harford county, or to the 
owner, ABRAHAM MERRITT, Bryantown, Charles 
Co., Maryland. 1223 3m. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 


Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Written from 
$15 to $30. Invitations neatly prepared. * 


701 ARCH STREET, 
513 ly.a T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


~ CHARLES ©. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 


53! Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


SELLING OUT 
WINTER DRESS GOODS AND SILKS, 
To close business. 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 

26 South Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


MARIA F. PARTENHEIMER, | 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
462 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 
L.& R.L, TYSON, 


No. 249 Sours E.eventu Grant, 
Have on hand a good assortment of 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS. 


Also Friends Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and 
materials for Caps. Friends Caps made to order. 
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